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Account of the Trial of Fohn Ifaacs, otherwife Wilmot, 
for the Murder of Fohn Wilmot. 


O* Monday the 2d of April, 1798, about half paft eight 
o’clock in the morning, the prifoner, John Ifaacs, was 
put tothe bar, and arraigned for the wilful murder of John 
Wilmot, at Bath. 

After the jury had been fworn, Mr. Bofanquet, Counfel for 
the profecution, addrefled the jury againft the prifoner, ina 
fpeech of confiderable length. He then examined his wit- 
nefles, from whofe teftimony it appeared, that the prifoner had 
taken part of a houfe and a little garden of the profecutor, 
Mr. Payne, for which he was to pay him four guineas a year ; 
that the priforer remained indebted to Mr. Payne about two 
guineas and half, which fum of money the profecutor never 
could obtain from the deceafed, notwithftanding frequent ape 
plications had been made to him for that purpofe; that in con- 
fequence of this the profecutor, in the month of O&ober laft, 
employed a bailiff, with whom he went to the prifoner’s houfe, 
to diftrain for the rent then due; that the prifoner was not at 
home when they entered his houfe, and that his wife told them 
that her hufband was at work about two miles off, and that 
fhe would go and call him; that the wife returned in about 
an hour, without her hufband ; that after the profecutor and 
deceafed had remained in the prifoner’s parlour, after the re- 
turn of the wife, about half an hour, the profecutor, who was 
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leaning on a chair, with his face towards the window, obferved 
the prifoner pafs by the window in a very hafty manner, with 
his right hand under his left arm, as if he were concealing 
fomething there; that the prifoner inftantly rufhed into the 
room where they were, and before one word was f{poken, or 
the leaft provocation given, that the prifoner drew from under 
his coat a reaping hook, with which he ftruck the deceafed in 
a moft furious manner, at the fame time exclaiming “ Now, 
damn you, I believe you are paid for the rent ;” that the de- 
ceafed replied, ina very gentle voice, * | hdinees indeed, that 
I am ;” and that his bowels immediately fcll out from the 
gath which had been made in his belly with the reaping hook ; 
that or deceafed then left the room ; on which the prifoner 
immediately flew at the profecutor, and would have treated 
him in the fame cruel manner, had he not caught up a chair 
in his hand, and defended himfelf with it ti!) he efcaped from 
the room; the selene r then ftood at the window, brandifhing 
about his reaping hook, and {wearing that he would murder 
the firft perfon who came into the room, and avowing, that he 
had returned home jor the purpofe of murdering Wilmot, 
againft whom he had long borne a grudge. 

Several witnefles proved ticle circumftances, and frequent 
declarations of the prif oner’s, that he would murder the de- 
ceafed.——The deceafed was then carried to an hoipita!, where, 
after languifhing feveral hours, he expired 

Mr. Norman, a furgeon of Bath, was examined as to the 
caufe of the death of the deceafed, who depofed, that his 
death proceeded from the wound which he received in his 
belly, which was nine or ten inches long, and feveral inches 
deep. 

The Counfel for the prifoner, Mr. Griffith and Mr. Tuckett, 
refted the prifoner’s defence on their crofs-examination of the 
profecutor’ s witnefies ; during which they attempted to make 
the jury believe, that the prif oner had been at work that day 
with the reaping hook, with which he committed the horrid 
deed ; that accidentally returning with this hook in his band, 
he found the profecutor and deceafed in pofleffion of all his 
goods, and that in a moment of phrenzy and paffion he gave 
the fatal blow to the deceafed, and that he never intended to 
murder him. 

The learned Judge then fummed up to the ju ry, who not 
being fatisfied with the prifoner’s defence, immedi iacely pro 
nounced him « Guilty of Wilful Murder.” 
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Sir Richard Perryn immediately pafied fentence of deat! 
on the prifoner in the following fhort addrefs, having firft co- 
vered his head with his biack cap. 

« John Wilmot, you have becn convicted on the clearett 
evidence of the crime of murder; and a more fhocking mur- 
der than that of which thejury have found you guilty, mover 
was difclofed within the walls of a criminal court of j juttice, 
It was committed without a provocat ion, and with no other end 
to gratify, but a crucl, revengeful difpofition, For this of- 
fence I muft doom you to fuffer death in the fpace of a few 
hours. Make, therefore, the beft of your time, for on Wed- 
ne(day next your life wil be — from you by the laws of 
your country, againi i 
fpilling the blood of an innocent fellow-creature. The judg~ 
ment of the court againft you is, that you be taken from hence 
to the place from whence you came, and from thence on 
Wednef day next to the place of execution—that you be then 
hanged by the neck until you be dead, and that your body af- 
terwards be diflected and anatomized; and may the Lord 
have mercy on your foul !” 

The ge oner was executed on the Wednefday following. 
He was by profeflion a gardener, and has left a wife and chiid 
behind him to mourn bis paflionate and revengeful behaviour. 


Gaada 





HOW to SHORTEN a STORY. 


A  DraLtecux 


SPEAKERS—it is not necefJary to name. 
[: OR my part, I know of nothing fo difagrecable in come 


pany, as a man who engrofles their atten xin for an hour, 
with a ftory that might have been told in five minutes. 


O ’tis abominable, I I fhould never have patience with fuch a 


man. 
Egad, I don’t know what you mean by patience, but I fhould 
take the liberty to cut the thread of bis difcourte. 

Either end of the thread would be enough for you, Jack. 

Why fo it would—tiere’s our old friend at—you know bim 
too well to require a defcription— Liat fellow will give you a 
ftory that fhall faft till midnig it—- 

Nay, what is worfe, 1 reasember his leaving off a ftory at 
mi idnight, becaule all the company left him, and recommencing 
it again the firit time he met them, 
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Well—that is abominable to be fure—But now you talk of 
telling ftories, I’ll tell you a very fhort one about an affair that 
has happened to our friend TTom Crotchet, whofe {kill on the 
violin you have all fo often admired— 

Ay, ay—go on, let us have it. 

Tom, you know, has a country box at—a very pleafant 
village— 

Yes, about ten miles from town. 

Ten! and how many more ? 

I don’t think it is an inch more. 

Well, no matter, gentlemen, Tom was going— 

Stop, now I recollect the ten mile ftone ftands about three 
yards— 

The twelve mile ftone you mean. 

Why how the deuce fhould you know what I mean before 
you have heard what I fay. 

Nay, but it is fo abfurd to talk about the ten mile ftone. 

Why, zounds, is there no fuch thing as a ten mile ftone on 
that road ? 

To be fure there is, but Tom Crotchet’s houfe is not near 
that. 

Who faid it was? you are in fuch a plaguy hurry, you will 
not give one time to finifh a fentence—I was going to tell you 
that about three yards farther, ftands Alderman Guzzlepate’s 
houfe— 

Why, he has left it this half year, and gone to Epfom. 

What does it fignify whether he has left it or not—you 
know the houfe don’t you ; 

Yes, butit is not Alderman Guzzletop’s for all that. 

There now—did ever mortal hear the like ?>—Well, it was 
his, and there the road branches off to the King’s Head— 

The Crown, if you pleafe. 

I fay the King’s Head, I have been at it an hundred times. 

And I have been at it an hundred times—there is not a 
houfe with that fign, within five miles of the place. 

. on there is one tomy knowledge, within about four and a 
1alf— 

Come, come, gentlemen, one at a time, if you pleafe. 

Well; let us have the ftory, 

Nay, how can I tell the ftory at this rate— 

Go on, go on—no interruptions. 

Well then—Tom, as I was faying, or going to fay, took 4 
Jeafe of this houfe— 

He told me he had bought it, 
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No, no, only a leafe—he took a leafe of it from *Squire 
Plumb, the left-off grocer. ; 

*Squire Plumb, to my knowledge, never had a houfe there. 
I believe you mean Mr. Clofefift, Lord Squander’s fteward, 

If Ido, I muft be wonderfully miftaken, tor Tom thowed 
me the leafe, and [think I ought to know fomething of the 
matter befides, for I advanced him fome money upon the oc- 
cafion to pay for it, as it was inconvenient to fell out. So, 
Tom having got poflefion— 

Pray, what might ftocks be at that time? 

I don’t exadtly remember, fomewhere about fifty two or 
three ; but be that as it may, Tom had no fooner got pof- 
fefion— 

Fifty two was low enough, but they have been lower fince. 
I bought at forty nine and a quarter myfclf. 

And I dida trifle at forty eight, but it was bet a trifle indeed, 
for I pre‘er Jaying out upon houfes where I can. 

Houfes are ne doubt good property, when a man has leifure 
to attend to them— 

Gentlemen, | with you would have leifure to attend to the 
ftory. Pleafe to go on, Sir. 

Tom, then, having got poffeffion, fent for Mr. Varnifh, the 
painter— 

What Jack Varnifh of Oxford-ftreet ! I know him well, 

And fo do I—Jack’s a very honelt fellow—got a deal of 
money with his wite—did you ever fee his roan mare ? 

What ! the one he ufed to ride to Putney with !—Ay an 
hundred times. 

The fatteft trotter I ever met with. 

Nay, my good friend, you feem to have forgot my Nimble 
CES « 

Nimble-heels is a good trotter, but I think Varnifh’s mare 
would beat him. 

That he won’t for ahundred—Why Ill tell you what he did 
the other day. He trotted on the Whitechapel road fifteen 
miles, three quarters, in what time, do you think ? 

An hour and a aalf I fuppofe. 

Aq hour and a half ! pooh! he did it in an hour and ten 
minutes. 

Well, but, gentlemen, we fhall never hear out the ftory. 

O! ay, ay, the ftory, the ftory— 

*Pon my word, I fearcely know where I was. 

You may éegin again, without taking up much time. 
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O! Thaveit! Tom fent for Mr. Varnifh—Mr. Varnihh, 
fays he, 1 have bought the remainder of the leafe of this 
houfe— 

Had it long to run ? 

About fix years ; and fays Tom— 

Six years ! Why, what a fool a man muft be to do any 
thing to a houfe upon fuch a leafe‘as that? No fooner has a 
man laid out money in repairing, painting and fo forth, and fits 
down to be fnug and comfortable, than he is turned out of the 
premites. 

Well, be that as it may, fays Tom, this houfe will require 
fome repairs, and can you recommend me— 

Another bottle of wine, waiter, and, do you hear? Let it 
be better than the laft. 

Yes, Sir. 

There is fomething in this wine I don’t likes What fay* 
you, Mr. Nicely? 

It has a twang of fomething, that is certain. 

It is not{o good as I drank at your houfe lait time I dined 
with you— 

Ay, that was a memorable day. 

Rather fay, a memorable night—I thought we fhould have 
been all killed in the form—I hardly know how we got 
home, 

Why, the wine you drank that day was gpod, and fo it 
ought. Ithas been five years and a half in bottle—But there 
is not much left, 

I humbly prefume, gentlemen, there is much of the fory 
yct left, if you would be fo obliging as to liften. 

Ay, to be fure, pleafe to proceed, Sir. 

Mr, Varnith, fays Tom, after he had fhewn him the whole 
premifes, what think you of my bargain ? 

Apropos! Did you hear of the bargain Will Cautious 
made the other day ! 

No, what wasit? 

I'l] tell you—it wasa grand ftroke i’ faith. 

Well what was it? 

You remember the houfe and grounds at Bromley, that be- 
longed to Mr.—Mr.—Mr.—I1 can’t think on his name—he 
ferved Sheriff fome years ago. 


You mean Luteftring, the mercer. 
Probably it was, but 1 don’t recollect. 
Then you are exactly like me—I cannot remember people’s 
names, andif it were not for my friends calling on me fo 
6 often, 
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often, and fending letters, I belicve I fhould entirely forget my 


own. 
There is a knack in thefe things—I knowa man that never 


forgets any thing. 

Don’t you think, if he had been here, that he would have 
been apt to forget the {tory about our friend Tom Crotchet— 

Yes—but as 1 was faying of Will Cautious—I beg pardon 
for interrupting your ftory, Sir, but your mentioning a bargain 
put me in mind of t—I’ll be done ina moment. The houfe 
and grounds Will bought were in fine order. 

What number of acres might he have? 

Only garden and pleaiure ground, about perhaps—let me 
fee—oue—two—three—and a— 

Ican’t think why people are fuch fools to lay out their 
money upon pleafure grounds-——-Where is the pleafure of 
them, after a perfon has walked over them two or thrce 
times? 

Where ? why the pleafure then is tolet other perfons walk 
over them as often. You have no more talte, Bob, than a 
Hottentot. 

I don’t pretend to tafte, but I know land that will produce, 
and land that will not—and I always prefer the former, 

Why, look there now, gentlemen, that fellow has nothing 
in his head but money—I verily believe if he had a country 
houfe he would turn his drawing- room into a wheatfield, plant 
oats in the parlour, and have no more fpare beds in his houfe 
than in his kitchen garden. 

Well, 1 fec we finall never get through any of our bargains 
to night. 

For my part I cannot help thinking it rather unmannerly to 
interrupt the gentleman who firtt began his ftory, and | move 
that whoever interrupts him again hall be fined. 

Ali—Agree —— -d—now, Sir, pleafe to go on. 

As I was faying, Sir, Mr. Crotchet atked the painter what 
he thought of his bargain, and if he would recommend him— 

I believe e you did not fay, Sir) what the bargain was. 

A fine, a fine. 

By no means, gentlemen, why fine me ? You have inter» 
fupted the gentleman fo often that I am fure he will agree with 
me, that you have put out of his head the principal part of the 
Rory, 

By no means, Sir; my ftoryisa very fhort one it is trucy 
but L have not yet got tothe principal part of it. 

That 
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That is what I like a fhort ftory for—one always gets to the 
end of it fo foon. 

You may get to the end of a ftory foon enough, but you 
feem determined that nobody elfe fhall. 

I am dumb—I am dumb. 

When Tom took Mr, Varnith into the library— 

Library ! What—has Tom a bookith difpofition ? I never 
knew that before. 

Yes—he has a tolerable zood colle&tion— 

Of mufic books, I fuppofe. 

And printed books, too; you don’t feem to know Tom. 
T'll tell you his hiftory. He was at Magdalen College— 

All Souls, I believe. 

Neither—it was at Wadham; I was there my(clf at the 
time, by this token, that Tom and [had nearly been expelled 
for a riot. 

Ay, you was always in one ferape or other. I wonder there 
isnot more ftri&t difcipline at our colleges. 

In fome of them, they manage matters pretty well—But as 
you was faying, Sir, about Tom. 

He was educated there, and made very confiderable pro 
ficiency, until his father’s death rendered him independent. 

He died about feven years ago, I think. 

More—more—it is upward of twelve. 

It can’t be—it was about the time we went to Bath. He 
was hale and hearty, when we took leave of him— 

‘ Gentlemen, I muft again remind you that the ftory ftands 

ill. 

True, true, pray proceed. 

Coming out of the library, Tom afked Mr. Varnifh’s opi- 
nion of the painted ftair-cafe— 

I remember it well, there was a parcel of gods and god- 
defles, and fea nymphs and tritons grinning at one— 

Be quiet, hear out the ftory. 

And whether thefe paintings could be preferved and 
cleaned— 

Nay, what nonfenfe to afk fuch a queftion from Mr. Var- 
nifh—Varnith is a very good kind ot fellow—and my friend 
too—and gives a good dinner, anda good bottle of wine—Do 
you remember, Jack, when he gave aturtle at Putney toa fet 
of uslaft September ? 

Pertectly well—it was a jovial day, but the quarrel in the 
garden was rather unfortunate. 

9 What ? 
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What ? between the two gentlemen from the Temple !— 
Yes—that was rather unfortunate—I faw but little of it, hows 
ever; Did not onc of them ftrike the other ? 

No—not pofitively flrike him, for we interpofed, and before 
the company broke up they fhook hands. 

I wonder if it be pofible, before this company breaks up, to 
hear out the ftory of Tom Crotchet, 

Mr. Varnith then faid, that the paintings might certainly be 
cleaned, and he would undertake to get it done in a workman- 
like manner. 

There—that is precifely what I was coming to, whenI was 
interrupted. I repeat it, that Varnifh is a very honeft fellow, 
but as to painting fuch a job as that— 

I only faid cleaning— 

Painting, or cleaning, it is all one. None but a good 
painter can doeither. Poor Varnifh! ha! ha! Hedoit ina 
workmanlike manner! Yes, I believe he would do it like 
many workmen—fet about it as if he was daubing a barber’s 
fign, and fpoil it at laft. 

’*Pon my word, you are too hard upon Varnifh. He has 
much more tafte than houfe-painters in general poflefs. He 
painted a ceiling for Lord Whimfical, in the fquare yonder, 
which is highly fpoken of. 

It is very highly finifhed indeed, if you meafure the diftance 
from the ground—but as to any other merit, I believe Varnith 
conlidered it was a good job, and he was well paid for it. 

There were two reafons for that. My Lord is a very honeft 
man, and has no more tafte than his footman, 

Well, Sir, pray let me go on—Tom then took him to look 
at the ceiling in the hall— 

Ay, now we are come to another ceiling, and we fhall by 
and by come to the fcaffold. 

That is no more than you deferve for having fo repeatedly 
interrupted the ftory. 

J interrupt it—That’s a good joke—I only faid—that is— 
I meant to fay, that Varnifh cannot painta ceiling, and that if 
he could, a painted ceiling is a monftrous, baftard {pecies of 
painting, in which every figure is fo diftorted, that it is impof- 
fible to fee any groupe to advantage, unlefs one lay upon one’s 
back on the groun’. I fuppofe painted ceilings were in- 
troduced before people had learned to ftand upright. 

There is fome truth in what you fay, but you muft allow 
that fome of the moft eminent artifts have been employed on 
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fuch works—but I beg pardon, Sir, pleafe to go on with your 
ftory. 

Tom then confulted him about fome other improvements in 
his way, which he wifhed to be made. 

In what way ? 

In the painting— 

O ! the painting, ay, true, the painting —I believe we were 
faying fomething about painting. 

Well—Tom and Varnifh agreed upon terms, when juft as 
the latter was about to {tep into the coach— 

Coach ! What! does Varnifh keep a coach ? 

No, that he don’t, I am certain—He had a buggy for a year 
or two, but no coach, although he might be able to afford it. 

A coach is a moft expenfive article now-a-days. For my 
part, if 1 could afford one, I would not have it. 

And why not, pray ? 

Becaufe I hate to be plagued with a parcel of fervants—and 
then, one is fo anxious about one’s horfes, if they are fine and 
expenfive; and if not, you are always tuying others. 

True, the tricks played upon us private gentlemen in the 
purchafe of horfes, amount to almoft a prohibi:ion of the 
article. Aman that would know what he is about in the 
article of horfes, ought to ferve feven years ina ftableeyard, 

Well, gentlemen, I will not difpute how far it is wife or 
prudent to keep a coach, nor how much {kill it requires to 
purchafe horfes without being impofed upon, but if— 

It requires a great deal of fkill, There is not one man in 
fifty, that knows how to buy a horfe— 

No, nor in a hundred neither, and yet who does not pretend 
toit? 

Ay, pretenfions, iadecd, are mighty fine things—but come, 
to the ftory. 

Gentlemen, I was going to inform you, that you might have 
faved yourfelves the trouble of expatiating on the wifdom or 
folly of keeping a coach, for the coach Varnith ftep into was 
the ftage-coach, and juft at that moment— 

Thai’s odd, too; I fhould have thought he knew better than 
to ride in a ftage-coach, after the accident his brother met 
with. 

What was that? I don’t remember. 

Don’t you? Sure you can’t have furgot—Laft fummer he 
was going to Liverpool— 
Not fo far I beliceve— 

: No 
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No matter—on that road, juft as the coach was turning a 
fharp corner, out went the lurch pin, and— 

He was killed, I fuppofe— 

No—he was not—how you interrupt one? I don’t mean 
to talk all night— 

Talk all night! I don’t know what you call talking—but it 
is time you let that gentleman go on with his ftory. 

Certainly, certainly, it is not proper to interrupt a ftory, un 
lefs it went to an intolerable length. 

All, Certainly—certainly— 

Now pray, Sir, go on 

Why, gentlemen, I have no other objeGlion to go on than 
this. My ftory is to be fure a very fhort one, but including 
the interruptions I may meet with, and fuppoling them to be of 
the fame nature with thofe I have met, | do compute, upon an 
exact calculation, that my ftory would not be finifhed before 
the conclufion of the prefent year, and fo I am your humble 
fervant. 





——_______.__.__- ———— 


Narrative of the Particulars of the late Embaffy of Lord 


Macariney to China. 
(Continued from Page 331.) 


HE next day, upon the lawn before the Emperor’s great 
tent, were exhibited a variety of entertainments; and 
his Imperial Majefty, furrounded by his court, graced them 
with his prefence. ‘Ivhe fpectacles were entirely Chinefe 5 
and every perfon who excelled in any particular talent, whe- 
ther for ftrength, dexterity, or in the performance of any ex- 
traordinary feat of avility, were aflembled on the occafion, ina 
the prelence of innumerable fpectators. Some were famous 
in the art of balancing ; others at legerdemain, tumbling, 
wreftling, dancing, and various other exerciles. ‘There was 
alfofome vocal, anda great variety of inftrumental mufic. 
After the muficians, were performed fancied ballets, by many 
hundred perfons, habited in tunics; in which fuch Chinefe 
characters were reprefented as, difcovered by the aid of lights 
In tranflucent lanterns of various colours, reflected much 
commendation on his Imperial Majefty. 
Next to the ballets, various kinds cf fire works were launched 
off, which difplayed great {kill in the pyrotechnic art. Several 
of the conceits were new to the Englith fpectatozs, among 
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which was the following. A large box being fent up high in 
the air, its bottom feemed accidentally to drop out, from which 
aperture iflued a vaft number of papers wrapped up in a flat 
foem. Thefe papers unfolded themfelves from each other by 
degrees, and were transformed into regular lanterns, in each 
of which a burning light was fuddenly perceived, whofe flame 
was vivid and beautifully coloured; effected without any com- 
munication from without which could produce the flame that 
was within. But what was moft extraordinary, this devolu- 
tion and developement were reiterated, with a change of figure 
every time, as well as a change of colours. Smaller corres 
fpondent boxes were affixed to each fide of the large one, 
which unclofed in the fame way, and expofed to view a kind 
of net-work of fire, with partitions of various forms that 
glittered like burnifhed copper s and, with every guft of wind, 
produced corufcant flafhes refembling lightning. The whole 
concluded with a volcanic eruption of artificial fire, in the 
grandeft ftile imaginable. 

A fele&t party was invited to a pantomimic entertainment in 
the theatre belonging to the ladies of the palace; a {mall hand- 
fome building, three ftories high, fituated between their plea- 
fure grounds and the Emperor’s garden. It contained three 
open ftages, one above another. The guefts, among which 
were the Embaflador anda part of his fuite, fat in deep boxes, 
oppofite the lowelt ftage ; over them were the ladies, in lat- 
ticed galleries, who could fee what was doing upon any of the 
ftages, though they were invifible to all. It appeared that the 
Emperor was willing to gratify their curiofity with a fight of 
one belonging to the embafly, the page being conducted out 
of the Embaflador’s box, by an eunuch, upon a platform withia 
view of the ladies. 

The actors, who were numerous, and filled the three ftages, 
inftead of appearing in the human fhape, aflumed the likenefs 
not only of animals, but likewife of a varicty of inanimate 
productions of fea and land ; intended, perhaps, to reprefent 
an epitome of the world, The pantomime was divided into 
feveral aéts, and lafted a confiderable part of the a‘ternoon. 
During the performance, the Emperor called the Embafiador 
to him, and faid, “ It was only on particular occafions, like 
the prefent, that he effifted at fuch fpe@acles ; the care of 
watching over the fafety of his people, and enaéting' laws for 
their welfare, neceflarily cemanded every moment of his time.” 

Notwithitanding this unremitting attention to the public 
weal, his Imperial Majefty had found Icifure to cultivate = 
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of the polite arts. He had written poems, fomething like the 
epics of Voltaire, which fhewed tafte and fancy. A few 
ftanzas were configned to the Embaflador for his Majefty, as 
were fome rare gems, highly prized from having been eight 
centuries in the family ; and they were prefented as a pledge 
of perpetual friendfhip. 

It had been the cuftom of the Emperor, after the celebrae 
tion of bis birth-day, to follow the great chace of wild beafts 
in the forefts of Tartary ; but this fport was now declined on 
account of his advanced agee He generally pafled the fum« 
mer in his Tartar, and the winter in his Chinefe territories; 
and as his Imperial Majefty had refolved on a {peedy return to 
Pekin, it was fetiled that the Embaflador thould leave Zhe- 
hol before him.—The latitude of this place was afcertained 
to be forty. one degrees fifty-eight minutes north, 

Previous to his Excellency’s depaiture for Pekin, he ree 
ceived an an{wer from the Colao to his letter, fignifying, that 
the Hindoftan fhould be allowed to fell goods and purchafe a 
cargo at Chu-fan, under the protection of the mandarines, 
who fhould take care that the natives did not exact ; and that, 
as fhe had come from Europe chiefly laden with prefents for 
the Emperor, no duties fhould be taken on her return ; but 
that Captain Macintoth could not be allowed to join his thip. 
This difappointment was doubilefs owing to tae illiberality 
and unfriendline{s of the Thibet General, 

The Embatflador, his fuite, guards, and train of domeftics, 
quitted Zhe-hol on the morning of the 21{t of September, 
and halting in the evening at one of the Emperor’s palaces, 
oneof the guards died there. This event was kept {ecret, it 
being contrary to rule to fuffer any one to expire within the 
Imperial precincts. The next morning his tody was con- 
veyed, as if alive, ia a palanquin, and at a few miles diftance 
his death was formally announced, 

The embafly arrived at Pekin on the evening of the 26th 
of September, to the inexpreflible joy of fach of their fellow 
travellers as had neceffarily been left behind there, who had 
semained ever fince immured up ina ftate little better tha 
actual capuvity. Some of the miffionaries, in the firft days, 
had paid them occafional vifits; but this friendly intercourfe 
aroufing the jealoufy ot the Chincfe, they were ordered to be 
difcontinued, and the conduct of both in future narrowly 
watched, The Embaiflador’s entrance, however, into the 

city was marked with the uisal honours, and he received the 
accuflomed yilits of the maadarines, 
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His Excellency being, among other circumftances, aware 
that a fyftem of precaution originating in jealoufy had been 
conftantly adopted with regard to the embafly, forelaw the ex- 
pediency of fixing fome future day for his departure, and he 
had underftood that fuch a propofal was expe&ted, No per- 
manent reficence had ever yet been eftablifhed in China for 
any foreign minifter ; and the government of the country 
confidering embafladors as guefts, whofe charges were de» 
frayed out of the public purfe, the unbounded hofpitality and 
fumptuous treatment already afforded to the Englith, were 
powerful arguments againft the prqlongation of the vifit. The 
Embaffador, therefore, refolved to afk leave to depart in the 
beginning of February, before which time he might hope to 
effe& fomething towards the eftablifhment of a more frequent 
and friendly commercial intercourfe. 

Exterior ceremonies performed in honour of the Emperor, 
which tend greatly to infpire the people with fentiments of re- 
{pect and duty towards him, are practifed generally throughout 
the empire. On his Imperial Majefty’s birth-day, all the 
mandarines at Pekin, drefled in their ceremonial robes, af- 
fembled together at noon in the great palace of that city, and 
each before the throne, upon which incenfe was burning, prof- 
trated himfelf nine times, and made offerings of viands and 
liquors, as if he could partake of them though abfent. In the 
fame general manner is incenfe burned, and offerings made, 
every new and full moon, before the throne of the feveral pa- 
laces, by all the officers of the Emperor’s houfchold. 

The temples of Pekin have no claim to elegance when 
com ared with its palaces. The religion of the Emperor is 
performed with much magnificence in Tartary, but in China 

‘itisnew. The mandarines and men of letters venerate Con- 
fucius, and aflemb!e in halls of fimple conftru@ion ; and the 
lower clafles of the people are unable to contribute to the erec= 
tion of fplendid edifices for public worlhip. Befides, their 
religious attention is much taken up with their houfehold gods. 
Every houfe has its altar and its deities. “Their mythological 
books contain fimilitudes of thofe whom they imagine prefide 
over their perfons and properties, as well as over external ob- 
jects likely to affect them. 

That huge animal the elephant, remarkable for its ftrength 
and docility, was feen about the palaces of the Emperor, Se 
veral, both male and female, have been brought to China from 
the vicinity of the equator, and fome few of them were bred 
to the northward of the tropic. They are of a lighter hue and 
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{maller than thofe at Cochinechinas The elephant is the 
only quadruped that has a probofcis, though inftances of it are 
frequent in the infect tribe. 

To qualify perfons as officers of the houfehold, and other 
departments in the [mperiai palaces, it is neceflary to become 
eunuchs ; and the operation for this is generally performed 
before the age of puberty; though it is done from childhood 
to forty years of age. Such as are defirous of quitting ple- 
beity, and willing to become eunuchs, are immediately received 
into one of the palaces, and invefled with an employment that 
gains him the advahtages and importance of agentleman; and 
fome few of them have been dignified with a ball upon their 
cap, the badge of office of both civil and military mandarines, 

From menial fervants at the commencement, by degrees 
they creep gradually into favour and power, acminiftering to 
the potentate’s private pleafures and amufement ; and their in- 
fluence has been able, from a fuppofed indignity, to effe@ the 
difmiffal and difgrace of mandarines of eminence. The mif- 
fionaries who, from their principles of converting to their faith, 
ftand on a precarious footing, are more afraid of giving of 
fence to an eunuch than to a mandarine; and knowing they 
have the car of the Emperor, they endeavour by meeknefs 
of behaviour, and acts of civility, to conciliate their good 
wifbes. 

When an Emperor dies, all his women are removed to an 
edifice called the Palace of Chattity, fituated within the walls 
of the palace ; in which they are fhut up for the remainder 
of their lives. 

Thereare in China a few Pagan nuns, who make a vow to 
remain virgins. ‘“Ihough the laws of the country do not ad- 
mit of religious convents, thefe women are admired for per- 
fevering in an effort which is difficule to accomplith._—The 
adultery of women is punifhed, but not capitally. 

Whe a new Enperor accedes to the throne, it is faid that 
very refpeQtable perfons of the country take their daughters to 
the palace for his choice ; and the families of fuch as ate ac- 
cepted think themfelves highly honoured, Others are pre- 
fented to the princes of the blood either for wives or concu- 
bines. ‘The latter, in China, are looked upon in the fame 
lightas handmaids in the Old ‘Veftament.—In the lower clafles 
of life, however, beauty muft be very rare, if what has been 
affected be true 5 that young girls of good figure, with hand 
fome features, and delicate complexions, are taken or pure 
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chafed from their parents at the age of fourteen, for the ufe of 


the rich and powerful. 
(To be continued.) 





An ANECDOTE, 


URING Mr. Howard’s abfence on one of his journies to 
the continent, a journeyman wheelwright at Cardington 
(Mr. Howard’s refidence) had fucceeded his mafter in his 
fhop, and married. Mr. Howard had fcarcely been half an 
hour returned before he took a walk through the village, to en- 
quire after his old acquaintance. He entered the houfe where 
the wheelwright lived, which was one of his own, and kindly 
congratulated him on his change of condition. ‘ If I had 
been at home at your marriage (faid he) I fhould have made 
you awedding gift, and you fhall not lofeitnow, But it 
thall be a prefent to your wife, not to yourfelf, Come to my 
houfe to-morrow morning, and you fhall know what it will 
be.” 

On returning home, Mr. Howard afked his fervant which 
was the beft cow in his yard? Thefervanttoldhim, “ Then 
(faid Mr. Howard) drive it to-morrow to the wheelwright’s. 
But no (he added), the poor fellow has nothing to keep it on 
this winter. We will keep her for him till fhe has calved.” 
This was done, and the wheelwright’s wife was then made 
happy bya very fine cow and calf. The cow is at this time 
in their pofleffion, and is doubly valued as a memorial of the 
excellent donor. 





The RULING PASSION STRONG in DEATH. 


Famous ufurer, during his laft illnefs, frequently fell into 
fainting fits, which exhibited the appearance of imme- 

diate diffolution. His friends, by great attention, and by cal- 
ling in very able phyficians, for fome time protracted his life, 
and procured to the patient. fymptoms of returning health. 
But thele were of fhort duration. His confeflor thought it, 
therefore, a good opportunity of reminding the fick man of his 
approaching fate. To effeét this pious intention, he prefented 
before the eyes of the expiring ufurer a filver crucifix. ‘The 
dying man furveyed the crofs with minute attention, and fud- 
denly exclaimed, * Sir, 1 can lend you but a very {mall {um 
on fuch a pledge.” 
9 CALLS 
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CALLS xpon CHARITY. 


HEREVER the eye is turned, it fees much mifery, and 
there is much which it fees not; many complaints are 
heard, and there are many pangs alfo without complaint. 
The external a&ts of mercy, to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, and to vifit the fick, we fee daily opportunities of per 
forming, and it may be hoped they are not. negl-cted by thofe 
that abound with what others want. But there are other calls 
upon charity.. There are fick minds as well as fick bodies ; 
there are underftandings perplexed with fcruples, there are 
confciences tormented with guilt; nor can any greater benefit 
be conferred, than that of fettling doubts or comforting de- 
fpair, and reftoring a difquieted foul to hope and tranquillity. 





Anfwer, by G. Haxell,of Barum, to W, Rennel’s Rebus, inferted 
January 2260 
ATURE divinely to difplay 
The aftronomer eflays, 

And ftars and planets to pourtray, 

Heaven's concave he furveys. 
Juft fo he foras the ASTROLABE, 

An artificial (phere, 
To reprefent the firmament, 

Where orbs celeftial glare. 





Axfwer, by Reclufe, of Yeovil, to 8. 8.’s Charade, inferted the 5th 
of February. 


HRO’ ev'ry ftage of this eventful life, 
Still mis’ry’s thor ns are fcatter’d in our way ; 
And headftrong PASSION oft affitts the ftrife, 
Our hopes demolith, and our joys betray. 
*{* We have received the like anfwer from W. Bickha 
junior, of Afhburton; T. Whicker, of Exon; J. Bradsidee Be, 
of Dean Prior; and G. Hazell,of Barnftaple. 





4n ENIGMA, 4y 7. H. of South Petherton, 
A Part of human dre{s tranfpos’d, 


Some vther part is then difclos’d. 
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4 REBUS, by W. Hoare, Junior, of Dean Prior. 


258 


N Myra fair, where love and fweetnefs join, 

Behold my blooming firft refplendent thine ; 

My mufe can’t thofe engaging charms pourtray, 
Thofe lovely charms fuch lymmetry difplay. 


Whilft we to praife her perfon are inclin’d, 
We'll not forget the graces of the mind; 
My next adornsher {weet, unfullied foul, 
And truth fublimes and beautifies the whole ; 


My third refides within the human breaft, 
What wretch can bear its fcrutinizing teft 
Without acknowledging, with keen remorfe, 
His num’rous follies, and his vicious courfe ? 


Inftru@ive fourth! dart one enlight’ning ray, 
And chafe the clouds of ignorance away 
From my beclouded mind; then fhall I fee 
The excellence of virtue and of thee. 


The honeft man who Jeads a virtuous life, 
Remote from envy and difcordant ftrife— 
This is the man who doth my fifth enjoy, 

No difappointment fhall his peace deftroy. 


The felfith mifcreant who adores his gold, 
His fordid mind is by my next controul’d ; 
And toriur’d with anxiety and care 
Whilit he is ftriving to enrich an heir, 


Lafily exprefs the folemn, awful hour, 

When hoary Morpheus reigns in all his power 3 
When gloomy darknefs fpreads her fable robe 
Oe’er half this circular, terraqueous globe. 

Th’ initials now judicioufly combin’d, 

My ftudious friend will clearly be defin’d ; 
Arife ye young competitors for fame, 

In pleafing {trains proclaim his valu’d name. 





a as es ee 
oe ne ee Ne el eet 





ON : OAM 
*§* Several of our Correfpondents are cautioned againf? the 
mean and feandalous practice of endeavouring to impofe upon the 
public as their own, the produéiions of other perfons. We shall be 
particularly careful how we infert any thing that cames from pers 
fens capable of fueh difingenuaus condule, 


9 POETRY, 
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VIRTUE and DISCONTENT: 4 VISION. 








HEN difcontent pervades the mind, 
V ‘To realcomfort man is blind ; 
From blifs poffefs’d, he envious turas, 
For riches; pow’r, or honour burns ; 
I long had mourn’d my abjett fate ; 
Long had [ envied glitt’ring fate ; 
Ta frettal fighs1 pais’d my cays, 
Impeach’d th’? Almighty Ruler’s ways 5 
On ev’ry fide my hopes were crofs’d, 
My views of happinefs were lof; 
But Providence has chas’d defpair, 


And hope divine has banifh’d fear, 


*Twason a warm and fultry day; 
As on my couch reclin’d Ilay, 
Methought a form divinely fair, 
Whote happy {mile and pleafing air, 
Her healthful look, her placid eye ; 
Iter blooming cheeks of rofeate dye ; 
Her zeit with azure purple bound ; 
Her brows with wreaths of myrtle crown'd ; 
Thro’ filver clouds burft on my view, 
At once furpris’d and pleas’d me too; 
A fragrant odour fill’d the room, 

Soft zephyrs fann'd a fweet perfume 3 
And now the goddefs filence broke, 
Her voice was mufic as fhe fpoke. 


** Mortal,” fhe cries, ** from whence thofe tears, 
** Oh! chale thofe vain, diftruftful fears. 
** Jf happineifs you wilh to find, 
** Oh! fix its bafis in the mind ; 
** For know, if riches thou poflefs'd, 
Wert thou with pow’ror hwnour blef, 
“* If virtue has not: ‘ar’d her feat, 
** Within thy breas¢form’d her retreat, 
In vain it fhe is ablent there, 
You flrive with that deflroyer care ; 
Then, mortal, learn her precepts dear, 
“« Blett but with her you need not fear; 
“* Should poverty or wealth be thine, 
Oh! feek thy peace at virtue’s fhrine. 
By induftry thy wants fupply, 
And on thy Almighty Friend rely ; 
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*¢ Thy difcontent fhall then be gone, 
«¢ And happinefs refume her throne.” ia 
This faid fhe vanith'd from my fight, * 
I loft the form in beams of light. 
The drowfy god his pinions {pread, 
And fleep my waking eyelids fled. 
Bat ftill, dear maid, thy aid impart ; 
Oh! watch my aétions, guide my heart ; é 
Teach me deteited vice to fhun ; 
May virtue know me for her own; 
May refignation flourifhhere, _ 
And bleft content o’ercome defpair! a 
PHILANDER, Tivertox. 
On the DEATH of a MOTHER. se 
WriTTEN NEAR THE SEA-SIDE. 
AREWELL, the fondeft parent, and the bei , S) 
" That ever rear’d an infant at her breait! 
Wile without art; auftere, yet free from pride, 
She honourably liv’d, and greatly died. 
In converfation elegant and gay, i 
She gladden’d night, and cheer’d the paffing day ; 
To make her children emulate her fame th 
Was her fupreme ambition and her aim. mi 
Beneath a bower of interwoven trees, on 
‘That geatly nodded to the fouthern breeze, O: 
She oft, like Eve, in innocence array’d, de 
Would waft her accents thro’ the peaceful glade. 
Ather melodious founds, the birds with glee ga 
Would fing their twict’ring notes from tree to tree; 
And once again revive the golden aze— _ 
When birds came willing pris’ners to their cage ! inc 
But now an awful gloom is fpread afar ; “ 
No more they hail Aurora’s rifing car, Co 
But fad and filent pluck the faded leaf— wil 
And vent in dull foliloquies their grief. to 
q & H 
P He 
is 
Os. FOR'S UNE. “a 
nui 
ORTUNE’s a jilt, that fcorns the golden mean, wil 
O’er-rul’d by prejudice, devour’d by {pleen. ] 
No juitice fways her, and no reafons-toucn, pit 
She ever gives tvo little, ortoo much: livi 
Afk what’s the produce of her beatted powers, oe 
When on the world her choiceft gifts the fhowers; life 
The mifer’s ftore increas’d full cent, per cents han 
Ten thoufand richer made, not one content. 





